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them sink to the level of habit and are 
largely unconscious. It is in the face of 
intercourse with other human beings that 
we have the great drive of stimulus and 
response. Here the problem is constantly 
changing. Humans are variable, they act 
in different moods and ways, and are con- 
stantly causing their acts to vary that they 
may live a co-operative social life with 
those who so act toward them. We are 
controlled by the way others act toward us, 
as we influence what others may do and say 
by our acts. The beginnings of these social 
acts are called gestures. That is, some 
physical movement in look, tone, or position 
of another calls out an answering response 
in me. I become aware of what the other 
intends to do by my own involuntary 
response to the other's gesture. This point 
is illuminated by the variety of physical 
adjustments two boxers make in regard to 
each other. Each determines in large the 
movements of the other. Much of this 
kind of interaction may be practically below 
the level of consciousness. Consciousness 
of meaning comes to the fore when we 
objectively see ourselves make movements 
or hear our voices. We are aware of what 
we say and what it means. By thus listen- 
ing to ourselves we take the place of the 
other persons. We act toward ourselves as 
they act toward us. Thus in this constant 
social interaction we build up in our corpor- 
ate selves the lives of others. In building 
up our own conscious social selves our 
consciousness of self is secondary to our con- 
sciousness of others. The self has this 
broad basis of relations with individuals and 



therefore it is a social conception. Our 
family, friends, and neighbors enter con- 
cretely into the building of ourselves. This 
social interaction, apart from immediate 
contacts, continues ideally in our own inner 
consciousness. 

The fact that our inner life grows out of 
social interaction is significant for the task 
of social service. It is vital that we carry 
on this socialization of our inner selves till 
we have made an inner adjustment to the 
social attitudes of the whole community in 
which we perform our social tasks. Such a 
psychological approach is essential to a sane 
and vigorous morality. Social service is 
not an imposition from the top, but an 
impetus toward socialization by a demo- 
cratic leader. A case in point is related by 
Jane /-Jdams: 

The president of the company went farther 
than the usual employer does. He socialized 
not only the factory, but the form in which his 
workmen were living. He built and in a great 
measure regulated an entire town without call- 
ing upon the workmen either for self-expression 
or self-government! What was the trouble? 
Into his attempt at social service he carried no 
social imagination, no associative insight, and 
while he sincerely desired to contribute to the 
life values of his employees he was content to 
"test the righteousness of the process by his own 
feelings and not by those of the men." 

The employees rejected it because it was 
not transfused with a human spirit. In 
whatever way we contribute to the social 
process, be it philanthropy, neighborliness, 
education, religion, or social service, it will 
get its full clear vision by a democratic 
sharing of life. 
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Problems of the Country Parish 

The problems in no two rural communi- 
ties are alike. There are a variety of con- 
ditions dealing with economic welfare, 
health, recreation, class relationships, leader- 
ship, ideals, and beliefs. But there is a 



general approach to these different situations 
which we need to know in order to evolve 
solutions. There are two general divisions 
of the rural problem: the first considers the 
community as a whole; the second lies in 
the organization of the church itself. The 
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former takes account of the general change 
in the rural life and outlook. The industri- 
alizing of America since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has massed population 
in the cities, has produced a transportation 
system by steam, has decreased compara- 
tively rural wealth and population, and has 
centralized ownership and control in the 
cities. Power and social prestige moved to 
town. Dr. Paul L. Vogt in the Missionary 
Review of the World for November states that 
there is a constant appeal to the young 
people to better their social and economic 
position by moving to the city. While 
it is evident that many fail and few succeed, 
yet these few set the standard for the appeal. 
Rural life has been deprived of much of its 
most promising leadership. 

Then again, rural people have thought 
that inferior teachers, schools, churches, 
and social institutions, in comparison with 
the urban centers, are inevitable. Farmers 
educated their young people in colleges in 
many instances, and until recently the return 
of the college graduate to the country was 
considered a failure. Provision for health 
in rural districts has received little or no 
attention. The rural minister lacks the 
library and transportation facilities of his 
city brethren. There is a desire on the part 
of ministers, teachers, and leaders to gain 
advantages for themselves by moving to 
the better life of the cities rather than 
to attempt to achieve advantages through 
higher standards and better institutions 
for rural communities. With the transfer 
of so much of the country's wealth to the 
city, the ownership of farms has passed in 
numerous instances to those outside the 
farming community. This has brought the 
transient tenant in place of the permanent 
farm neighbor and has made the working 
out of higher forms of co-operative economic 
organization practically impossible. This 
has affected seriously the solidarity of rural 
life and the welfare of rural church and 
school. In place of the permanent labor of 



the rural community we now have the tran- 
sient harvester and fruit-picker. It is hard 
to weave these transient elements into an 
organized community life. 

The greatest problem of the country 
parish house is the church itself. The 
rural problems are gaining an appreciation 
of their importance by the people. Other 
agencies, as the Red Cross, the country 
farm bureaus, the Christian Associations, 
the Boy Scouts, the public schools, and 
various community service organizations, 
have definite programs for developing rural 
life. They are making a successful financial 
appeal. The church is handicapped by 
division and competition among its own 
forces. Pastors travel over a wide range 
of territory and fixed responsibility for an 
entire community is largely lacking. There 
is an absence of social vision. In many 
communities no pastor resides, and some 
communities have two or more resident pas- 
tors. Thus the definite spiritual welfare of 
each family loses greatly by this hit-and-miss 
pastoral arrangement. The psychology of 
the "drive" cannot be used successfully by 
any one denomination. Instead of each 
minister attacking his problem in an inde- 
pendent and isolated manner, it is essential 
that an intergroup organization be effected. 
No agency has a higher place in the minds of 
rural people than the church. But there is 
danger that from their disunited and iso- 
lated way of working the churches may 
lose their strategic position. They got 
together against the liquor traffic and in 
financial drives put on by other organiza- 
tions, and it is necessary that they inter- 
relate themselves in the great task of 
enlarging the spiritual life of every rural 
family. The outlook is hopeful for the tide 
of Christian spirit is rising. Public educa- 
tion is bringing to the masses the conception 

that Christianity is a thing of the spirit 

The modern layman is giving expression to 
religion in practical ways. Let those who try 
to tie up religion to the less essential expressions 
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of the Christian spirit in external forms take 
heed lest the rising tide of Christianity in seek- 
ing to express itself in service either bandon 
organizations insisting on external expressions 
or pass by the Christian church altogether; 
and in attempting to give adequate leadership 
let the denominations work out some plan 
whereby their efforts to serve may have every 
advantage of combined, collective effort. 

Religion as a Basis of Commercial 
Prosperity 

At a meeting of the National Laymen's 
Conference held in Pittsburgh in January, 
Mr. Roger Babson, the well-known statisti- 
cian, made a striking address. In the midst 
of it he thus set forth the significance of 
religion as a foundation for commercial 
morality: 

Today we are running at a very high speed. 
As you know, the prosperity from the statisti- 
cal point of view in this country is greater today 
than ever before. More people are employed; 
higher wages are paid; business is more active; 
there is no overproduction; orders exceed the 
supply of goods; the crops are better than ever 
before. 

And yet there is a distinctive feeling in the 
minds of the keen-headed business man that 
there is danger ahead. Why? Because that 
man has an instinctive feeling that people 
haven't the right point of view toward life; 
that religion is waning. Those keen-headed 
business men know that every period of pros- 
perity is build upon the efficiency and industry 
and thrift and righteousness which is developed 
during a period of depression; and that every 
depression is the result of the carelessness, 
the extravagance, and the unrighteousness devel- 
oped in the latter half of a period of prosperity. 

Now, in view of those three facts, first, that 
the greatest factor in determining business con- 
ditions is religion; second, that the security for 
your investments is religion; and third, that the 
lack of religion is the one danger sign in the 
financial horizon today, I beg of you men, you 
laymen, you business men to get behind this 



Interchurch Movement and back it in every 
possible way. 

On the Negro Situation 

The Southern Workman names the four 
things following as the present desires of 
Virginia Negroes. "What we want of the 
South," says one in comment, "is less 
preaching and more practice." 

First — We want equal accommodations in 
public carriages. We now pay first-class accom- 
modations. On railroad and street cars the 
quarters assigned to us are inadequate for the 
numbers and are poorly kept. No provision 
is made on steam cars for sleeping-car or dining- 
car accommodations. At only a few of the rail- 
road stations are provisions made for feeding 
the Negro traveling public. The toilets at most 
of the stations are poorly kept and on some of 
the trains there is only one toilet for both men 
and women. We deeply feel the humiliation 
that the "Jim Crow car law" and segregation 
bring upon the Negro race and urge the white 
people to abolish it. 

Second — Negroes want justice in the proper 
distribution of advantages in their living quar- 
ters in both city and country. Wherever we 
live in large numbers the streets generally are 
not paved; the section is not adequately lighted 
or policed; sewage is not provided; and there 
is negligence in the general improvements. 

Third — We want equality of wages in the 
economic life of the state. We feel keenly the 
injustice of discrimination in pay for the same 
work done. If a Negro bricklayer does the 
same work just as satisfactorily as a white man, 
he in all justice deserves the same pay. This 
holds true in domestic service, in the trades, on 
the farm, in the profession of teaching and 
everywhere else. 

Fourth — We want the same provision made 
for the education of our children as is made for 
white children; we want a distribution of pub- 
lic school funds; equal high school advantages 
in curriculum and equipment; a compulsory 
school law just as binding upon Negro children 
as upon white children; and opportunities pro- 
vided by the state for college training for Negro 
youth. 



